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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter includes five articles on immigrant 
educa t i on that focus on successful school programs and educational 
policy issues. In "Immigrant Education from the Administrators' 
Perspective" (Pam McCollum, Juanita Garcia), three principals of 
south Texas secondary schools with successful immigrant programs 
discuss their views on the adequacy of their college course work, 
student registration, student records, assessment and placement, 
appropriate counseling services, and referral for social services. 
"Creative Co 1 1 abor at ives : Empowering Immigrant Students and Families 
through Education" (Josie Danini Supik, Albert Cortez) describes 
programs in El Paso and Houston that link secondary schools and 
universities in efforts to improve immigrant education. Project 
findings point to the importance of teacher training and 
administrative support for the implementation of change strategies. 
"Immigrant Education Policy; Why Attempt To Fix What's Not Broken?" 
(Albert Cortez) presents facts about immigration and its impact on 
educational costs that counter misconceptions underlying efforts to 
deny public education to undocumented immigrant children. "CHIME 
(Clearinghouse for Immigrant Education): Service Provides Access to 
Information on the Education of Immigrant Students" (Aurelio M. 
Montemayor) describes CHIME's services and collection of resources on 
immigrant education. "Dispelling Myths about Immigrant Students" 

(Abel Carmona) examines common misconceptions about the impacts of 
immigrants on the U.S. economy, employment of native- born workers , 
welfare services, and schools, and about immigrants' education level 
and work skills. (SV) 
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IDRA is an independent 
nonprofit advocavy organization 
dedicated to improving educational 



ImMJGRA at EdUCA TION 

FROM THE Administrators ’ Perspective 



Pam McCoUuin, PJiD. and Juanita Garcia, mA. 



opportunity. Through research, 
materials developmenty training, 
technical assistance, evaluation, 
and information dissemination, 
we* re helping to create schools 
that work for all children. 
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The li\'csof sccondar)' lc\’cl immigrant 
students arc extremely complex because 
they utulergo cliatige iti tnany ditiictisiotis in 
their li\es at otiec. Not otil\ are they 
grapplitigw ilhob\ iouslitigitisiicatHiaillural 
ditTcrctiecs, hut the\' tnust also learn the 
itisliuiliotial culture ofschool iti tirder to be 
sucecssful. I, ess \isibic. but equally 
itnporlatit are the dc\cloptncnial chatigcs 
they arc utulcigoing as they approach 
adulthood. These are all fbrtnidablc tasks to 
be aecotnplishcd w ithiti the fotir-ycnr titnc 
frame ol' htgh school, and thus, drop out 
rates for immigratit studctits arc high. 

Problems contributing to the highdrop 
out rales arc tlic follow itig: 

• Shortage ol' school jU'rsotmcl trained to 
tneel the speeifte needs of seeotularv 
itntnigratil studctits; 

• A school structure that docs tiot ctisurc 
stnooth iransitiotis frotn progratn to 
jirogratn. school to school, or school to 
w ork; 

• A school systetii that fails to give 
itntnigratil studctits access to aeadetnic 
eoticcpls and skills; 

• l.ack of'apptdprialc asscsstnetit poltcies 
atul iirncctlures (or ttntnigrani sttulenis; 

• l ew curricular atul progratnmatic 
ahernaitv es h>r laicenirani sutdetils w ho 
need \o dev clop latiguagc. aeadetnic atul 
life skills to prepare tlictn for options 
beyond high school; 

• l.iiilc support for schotd staff ( ntuincial 
fcsourecsorcxtra titnc) to work together 
to tnake ticeessary chatigcs (C'ctucr for 
Applied l.itiguisiics, 

This arltclc is itilctKlcd to share the 



ktiovvicdgc of three successful, experienced 
school principals who direct schools with 
large populations of reeetii initiiigratii 
students. I hiliketnatiy vvlui view itntnigratil 
ediieatioti negativ ely. these principals have 
a history of' approaching the education of 
itntnigratil studctits in ways that ease their 
ctitry it! to a sotnctimcsutiwclcomingscliooi 
system. These principals are: Clyde Hough 
of Jane Long Middle School in Houston. 
Texas; T'othc Krc\c of (juillen Middle 
School it! \\\ Paso, Texas: and Paul Strel/iti 
of Bow ie High School in id Paso. Texas. 

W'c catiie to know these principals 
through their involvement with the Texas 
Itntnigratil Idiueatioti C‘o!laborative(TH-C'), 
which began iti I ^>^>4 atid is litnded h\- the 
.'Xtidrew W. Mellon i oundatioti Progratn in 
hninigratit l-dueatioti. IDRA is one of four 
reeipietits of futulitig for projects designed 
It* itnprtive itntnigratil education through 
three broad goals: 

• itnprov itig [-tiglish latiguageatid literaev 
development; 

• itnprov itig tnastery of’ aeadetnic cotiletil 
atul skills; atul 

• itnprov itig access to post-secondary 
opportimitics (includitig preparaitoti for 
liighercdueatioti atul the world ofvvork ). 

Ihe ptxijeet is cotidueted through 
impletnentation teatns composed ofteachers. 
administrators, dtstrici personnel, 
representatives frotn higher educatiotu the 
bitsinesscotninunilN atulcommutiity-based 
orgath/atiotis. The teatns v\ork to address 
the three broad goals of the project as well as 
t(^ articulate objectives that are specific to 
Perspective \ • do t nun I nu pio’u / T 
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Popularized in the early 1970s by author Thomas ICuhn, "paradigms" are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for restructuring in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not workirig for all 
children, requires a transformation in hoyvyve see schools, students, and their families. 
If we arc to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should be, new 
lenses are required to change the way wc look at schools and the populations in them 
- as demonstrated by our "Now" thinkers below. 



"I'Ot’oet their /iminii^} ants' ol the 
DPJOs] inddferenee to learning, out 



THEN. 



"IMyl legislation., .is an attempt to 
yive states the ability not to reward 
illcp^al immiy^ratits by oj'feriny tlietn a 
live education in e.xcliani^e for 
violatifie federal innni^ration laws. “ 
Rep. liltc*. viallegly (R-Calif ). 

“No ‘Pap No School for 
lllegal.s: Let Fdieh State Decide 
Whether Its Citizen-taxpayers 
Want to Reyyard l^ayy breakers 
This Way,” Los . tnodcs Times. 
May 14, 1996 

’ makes .sense: to keep 

suhsidinin^i^ this edueation of illegal 
alien ehildren and havini^ more and 
nioi e ami more ehildren come Irom all 
over the world. ^ That makes no sense at 
all... Let us not spend all of our money 
on illegal aliens ’ children and then 
attract more and more here until our 
s ystem totally breaks down. " 

Dana Rohrabaeher ( R-(’alif ). 
Poor debate, U.S. House ol* 
Repiesentaliy es. March 20. 199(> 






"Such prat'tices jthat deny public 
educatiou] victimize inuoceut children. 
Childreti of niulocimiented workers do 
not choose the conditions under which 
they enter the L 'nited States. 7'hey 
should not be jnmished for 
eirrumstances they do not control. " 

- IDR.A Alert, unconstitutional 
Measures Threaten to Slam Doors 
on Children of Undocumented 
Workers." 1 996 



'7 believe \rc ouy^ht to educate the 
children. IPro/iositionJ IR'^ to some 
means illegal immigration in i^eneral. .. 

I Pc oiiyht to enforce the border. But 
whether or not wt' ou^ht to educate the 
children is a diflereut (piestion. Ami 
shouUl. " 

Texas Cim ernor (ieorge W, Ikish, 
Noy ember 1 995 

"Given that a lot of these ehildren 
/illeyid immiyrantsi are in ///r /^ro( (’.v.v 
of beeominp^ documented, I think it \s 
positive that people recoy,uize that they 
should be educated. " 

Lee Teran. co-director of the 
immigration and human rights 
clinic at St. Mary's University. 
Quoted in San Antonio Exjiress 
.Vcu.v, February 19, 1995 

: "II he] bosom of America is open to 
receive not only the opulent and 



laniiinu^e, history, ami customs' many ■ rcsjieetable strauyer. but the apjmessed 



are iiualifed lor the most menial 
jyositions. " 

Don Fcdcr. columnist. San 
. intonio I'^.xpivss Sews. ^ j 

October 6, 1995 



and persecuted ol all uatiou.s and 
religions, whom nv shall welcome to a 
participation ol all our rights and 
privileges. " 

(icorge Washington, (1731-1S02) 
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Creative Collaboratives: Empowering Immigrant 



Students and Families Through Education 



. 'T-j . V'- -j'f- H *W^ ' •._. ' 



N-NjdsieiBaninilSu^^ 



Tlic Texas Immigrant Hducation 
(\dlaborali\ c (TIFX ) began its work in llie 
spring i>r 1W4 with the \ision that U.S. 
schools with significant populations of 
immigrant students pro\ ide a collaborati\ e 
eiv ironment w here ail students are prepared 
to hcciuiie produeti\e citizens capable ol 
making signillcant contributions to our 
emerging global communit\. C'reated m 
response to the urgent needs ol recent 
immigrant students, the Texas col laborati\ e. 
led b\ the Iiuercultural De\elopmenl 
Research Association (Il)RA). is one ot 
four projects in the United States funded Ibr 
fmir \ears by the Andrew W. Mellmi 
I ounilation Program in Immigrant [Education 
a nd coorI i na t cd w i t h t he C cn t e r lb r A pp lied 
Linguistics (C* *AL). 

Our goal was clear: ( reate schools 
that work for recent immigrants b\ 
accelerating their masier\ of literac\. 
expanding access to the content areas, and 
strengthening the cminections to work and 
post-secondar\ tippoilunitics. In the final 
analvsis. tnir work would result in schools: 

• beciMning acutely aware of immigrant 
student nced^: 

• creating nine effective strategies and 
lirograms in schools: 

• restructuring campuses with imjMcnetl 
ser\ ices to stiulents and families; and 

• creating new or stronger relationships 
between elementary and secoiular\ 
schools. secoiulaiA schotds and posi- 
secoiulary schools, central oliiee 
administrations and campuses, and 
schoids and the communit\ . 

With 1I)RA\ 2()--plus years of 
experience in immigrant education anti 
advocacy of children, coupled with luir 
vanguard professional devek)pment anti 
technical assistance aiul tremeiuhuis 
commitment from tnir partner schools, 
extratud inary results are alreadv ev ident: 

• New linkages between the sect^ntlarv 
scht^tds. universities and vvt)iid of work: 

• Increased avvareiies'- amtuig scht)td 
participants t>fthe needs, characteristics, 
and ptuential t)f recent immigrant 
students: 

• New structures within schot)ls that 
suppt>rt recent immigrant students; 

• Decisitui-makersandstakehtdtlersw ithin 
schot)ls connecting with earh other in 








Ai.READY EMDEyr !S A SOTABLE 



SIIIET IN THE participants' 
MINDSETS AND CREATION OE 
A POSmi E COLLECTIVE 
(ONSCIOiSNESS WAT WILL MO\ E 
THE SCHOOL EORWARD IN POSITIVE 
NEH DIRECTIONS. ThIS IS BASED 
ON A COMMITMENT TO HAITNC ALL 
STL DENTSy INCU D/NO THOSE WHO 
ARE NIAV ARRIVALS TO THIS 
COUNTRYy BE SUCCESSEL L. 



new wav's. seeking mechanisms to ensure 
the success ofrecent immigrant students 
through their school system; 

• New identi fication and placement 
svstems for recent immigrant students 
that take into account all that thev bring 
rather tlian w hat thev' lack; 

• A peer support network of hnglish as a 
second language (LSL) teachers that 

. p r o m o t e s i n t er de p e n d e nc e a n d 

leaderslhp: and 

• New opportun ities for immigrant 
students. In one of the particijxiting 
schools. 25 students were jdaced in tiie 
gifted and talented program this year, 
that is 25 more than the prev ions v ear. 

1 he partner schools are in Id Paso. 1 exa^ 

( ILnv ie I ligh School. ( i nil len Middle School 
and the University of Tex as at Id Paso) and 
in I louston.Texas (Jane Long Middle School 
and the University of ilouston-Dovviitow n). 

The Project \ OrRaiiiziitioinil Structitre 
In the spring of D^)4. IDRA began a 
tiehberate ami careful process of increasing 
awareness, building linkages and creating 
ownership amtmg the different groups 
inv idv eti in the .Viulrew W. Mellon 
f oundation | .oject collaborativ e. In order 
to maxinii/e the potential for Kwal 
ownership. IDR.A createil a two tier 
organizational structure that allowed it to 
oversee all aspects of program activities 
while at the same time maximizing local 
partieipatimi in vlecision making aiul 
implementation of pi(\ject initiatives. 

Activities at each of the two school 



districts vv'ere designed and coordinated by 
acampusimplemcntation team that included 
the local liaison, members id' the school 
faculty, rei^rcsentatives from the campus 
administration, a representative- from the 
local college or university project paiiners. 
and at least one representative from a 
community-based organization. 

During the project's first IS months, 
the implementation teams at each site chose 
to sub-divide their efforts among various 
task forces that included members of the 
implementation teaivt and other school or 
community-based persons. Once assembled, 
each team identified the recent immigrant 
s t ud e n t n e e d s o n t h e i r c a m p use s vv i t h a n e\' e 
to their future in the university and workforce. 
With IDRA facilitating, each team created a 
site-specific work plan for meeting needs in 
areas such as the school* s: 

• placement and monitoring system. 

• Spanish literacy course. 

• intensive f.SL training. 

• organizational structure. 

• support services. 

• parental involvement and leadership. 

• counseling. 

• t*eeder school relations, 

• vocational jirograms. and 

• business partnerships. 

It is important to note that IDRA 
fiieilitatcd the conceptualization and 
development process of'cnch work plan. We 
did not dictate or give expert 
“pronouncements.** Our effectiveness with 
schools comes from shared ownership and 
negotiating our env ironment in such a way 
that all members contribute and are v alued. 

The ( if n text 

Idich oj ‘ two project school districts 
and their cities is unique and remaikable in 
their character. 

/■.7 Paso. Texas: Howie Iliyh School 

H Paso, like other cities along the 
I \S. -Mexico border, felt the aftershocks of 
the Mexican peso devaluation in mid- 
D.'cember of L)h4. r.verything from a quait 
of milk to diapers costs much more. 40 
percent more. The devaluation impacted 
evervone and everything. And the impact 
continues. Merchants estimate that business 



( ri’iiliw ColhibDrulires umlmiii il cn i'<iyc H> 
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Immigrant Education Policy: 

Why Attempt to Fix What’s Not Broken? 




1 n our many years of work i ng togcllier. 

[ remember how Dr. .lose C'ardenas 
periodical ly would tell us ilie story ofthe 
child who received a hammer as a gilt 
and subsequently '\liseo\ ered" that 
many things arcnind him needed a few 
taps with his new found instrument 
( u hetlier ‘he object to be hammered needed 
the tapjiingoriKn). Recent de\ e!opments in 
Washington. D.C'., related to the education 
ofciiiklren of undocumented w orkers bring 
to mind that child as some law makers seek 
to re-\ isit an issue that states and the courts 
rcsohed o\er a decade ago. 

The impetus for re-surfacing the issue 
ofw lietheror not children (d'liiukKHinicnted 
workers should ha\e access to education in 
I .S. public schools came from members cd’ 
C'ongrcss from California who had been 
thwarted in their efforts to tlen\ children 
access to ediicatitm througii a slate 
referenduni, Proptisition IS7 (whicli the 
federal di^uici ctniris found \iolatcs ttie 
L .S. .Supreme (\uiri decision in >^lrlcr 
Hoc). .So. the\ sc)ught \o imohe others in 
theircxclusitmaiA quest. C'ongrcssman hlton 
Ciallegly fromC 'alifornia thus iniroducctlan 
amendment to l!R 2022. a comprehensi\ e 
immigration reform proposal origiiiall\ 
introduced b\ Congressman L.amar Smith 
o\' Texas. The (lallegl\- amendment was 
approx ed h\ a xotc that ehjscly followed 
partisan lines. 

Senate leaders oj^ied to leaxe the 
eontrox ersial measure out oftheir x ersion of 
the immigration reform bill. C urrcnllx. a 
conference committee is emuening \o 
reconcile the House aiul Senate xersions. 
Media reports indicate that President C’lintt^n 
is expected to sign the final hill, but the 
White Iknisc has expressed concern oxer 
some pnnistons including the proposal 
that xxould deux children access to an 
edticalton ai>d is pressing for eliaiiges 
XX hen the conference committee meets 
(1 acex . 1 dPO) 

Rationale 

As II)R.\ tracked the debates around 
the immigrapt education issue, xxe noted the 
rationale Used to defend this puniiixe and 
discriininati>rx ircaniieni ol' immigrant 
children. f’roponeiitsi)fthemeasurc lustifled 
iheir iHKiiioii hx suggesting that the /Vi/c/ 



vs. Doc decision had rested in 

part on the “lack" of a clear position by the 
(’ongressoniheissuconmmigranicliildren's 
access to education. Thex contend that the 
n c XX a me n d n i c n t m a k e s explicit a 
congrcssicmal position that leaxcs the 
decision to proxidc or deux access to 
education strictly to the states (cixil rights 
issues and due process concerns 
noixx iihsiaiuling ). 

C’onxcnicntlx . ihc projxisa! leax cs the 
decision lo denx access to children of* 
undocumemcdxxorkersiolhcstates. Perhaps 
the icxbon is to ensure that the inexiiablc 
legal challenges iliai foiloxx arc directed to 
the state gox ernmenis (xersus federal 
gox eminent i. iVahaps ii isioensureihai anx 
political fallout associated xx ith such, 
inhumane treatment of’ ehiklreii can he 
blamed on someone other than llu)se xxho 
merely set tlie stage f’or subsequent state 
action. fkKsihlx , it coukl be to set a tlefensc 
I’or a cut-offof federal fuiuling f’or immigrant 
impact aiti. since the stales xxx)ukithemselxcs 
he resptmsible \'ov all future enrtdlnicnls of 
all immigraiii students. 

Whaiexer the raiitmalc. if the 
exclusmnarx legishuitm is adoptctk it xxill 
ic-surface the hittertlebaieslhai surrtninded 
the initial debate of the issue in the 19S()s. 
We haxe learncti miieh abtnit immigrant 
education in ihc tlecatlc since the P/v/cr rs. 
/)oi- decision, aiul xxc should ctuisitler tlmse 
lessons before xxe altcni|^i \o uii-tlo rational 
public pt>lu les. 

Learned 

I'lie numbers arc nexer xxliai anti- 
immigrant proponents claim Much ofthe 
debate around iinmtgraiii student cnixdlmciii 
focuses on ihe estimated numbers and the 
piesumedei'ti'eisiliai these enrolln lent shax e 
on local public scluuds. fhcrc is lu) 
consensus on actual numbers, but hisiorx 
has demonstrated that piopoiient'. of 



exclusion arc not hesitant to use grossly 
inllated figures. 

In the Texas ease, the propone nis 
of’ exclusion estiniated that more than 
1 ()().()()() children of undocumented 
XX orkers xx ould enroll in Texas piihlie 
selmols. When required lo admit them, 
the itual email Iment of such children (as 
repoiled lo the state agency by local school 
districts) it)ialcd less than 16.000. This is lb 
percent of the number first touted (Cone/. 
IPX I ). Ntii tmlx XX ere the numbers far less 
than that originally claimed, but the number 
tif schools actual Ix’ enrolling immigrant 
Students also represented less than a quarter 
ofM exas' 1060 scIhhiI systems. 

I'he sax ings are also a fraction ofthe 
amounts often predieteti bx anti-immigrant 
groups. Since the actual numbers of 
immigrant siudciii senrolling in schoolsturn 
out be to a fraction ofthoscestimated. states 
do not experience the inflated cost estimates 
used to jusiif’x the exclusion of children. If 
all immigrant pupilshadbeenexcludedfVom 
fexas schools, the net sax ings axailable for 
each student still enrolled in Texas schools 
XX on Id hax e come to less than S 1 per pupil. 
When this is dixided bx the 2()0-plus 
iii.>iruclional days, this net sax ings xxould 
ctunc to 7. .sc per pupil per day . 

Immigrant families arc unlikely toalter 
1 1 1 c i r |M a n s ba se d o n st a 1 c ed uca t i 0 n po 1 i c i es . 
While Texas xx as in the midst of enfbreiiig 
Its exclusionary doeiniie in the y cars fvfore 
the legal challenge to this practice, the 
Immigratitin and Naturali/ation Serx ice 
(INS) ditl not report am major decrease in 
the number of immigrants aiming to the 
I nited States. 

Contrary to some misguided 
assumptions, immigrantscometotheeoiiniry 
seeking employ ineni aiul opportunity fhey 
do not come so their children can attend 
I .S. scluH*is. l.arlicr. xxhilcsome families 
cxjiressed eoneern about the state's 
exclusionary practices, there xxas no great 
exodus from fexas as a result of the 
enforcement of the '•tate's discriminatory 
ircaimeni of nnmigrants. I hc assumption 
that gixtng slates the option of denying 
selnuiliiig to young ehikircn \x ill contribute 
retliicctl migration remains 
uiisiibstaniiateti and misguided 
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iuUu afioft PolUy i from fni^c •/ 

Ibc costs of c\clusi()n may actually 
exceed aii\ small benefits deri\ed. I'.\en 
conser\ati\e groups representing local law 
onrorcement recouni/e tbc dysfunctional 
affects ofkeeping students out of sciiool and 
thus in uiisupeiwised settings while parents 
are awa\ at work. Major national groups 
ha\e expressed their ecmeerns abcnit the 
propt^sednew policies, citing the unintetKlctl 
eonsequenees associated with basing 
tluHisands id'unsupeiA ised sinitb left out td' 
school w itb nothing to fill their time. While 
the luimhers remain in dispute. an\ number 
of school age south denied access to the 
s\ stem can create disruptunis in local 
ciHiinum ities (witness the concerns 
expressed b\ shopping mall owners and 
downtmsn merchants about out-td-sehool 
souths in mans amimunitiesthrmighout the 
eountis). The problem that ss ould oids be 
exacerbated bs- densing south access tt^ 
local public Nchooling. 

Such Meissurcs are L lu onstitutiofial 

In the 1^^S2 Plyfer r\. Dac decision, 
the I .S. Supreme C'oun ruled that it is 
unconstitutional to dens children access to 
public education because oflheir citi/cnship 
status. When the SiallegK amendment was 
debated. 11) R.\ distributed an informational 
alert about this and sindlar measures. The 
alert stated that the Supreme C ourt arris ed 
at its decision because such practices; 

• \ ictimi/e innocent children - C hildren 
of undocumented \s orkers do not ehoosc 
the conditions under ss Inch they enter the 
I'nited States. I hey slunild not be 
punished for circumstanees thes do not 
C(>ntrol. C hildren base the right to learn 
and he useful members of .soeiets . 

• Hurt more than thes claim to help - 
Densing children access to education 
ssill not eliminate illegal immigration. 
Instead, it ensures the creation ol an 
underchiss. WithiHit public education for 
children, illiteracs rates ssill increase, 
and opportunities for ssorkforee and 
eiHiimiinits partieipatiim ssill decrease. 
ReNcareh has prosen that for esers SI 
spent on the education of children. is 
returned. 

• ITirn public school teachers and 
officials into INS agents - Rather than 
teaching students, school officials could 
spend their time asking our 44 million 
sdnnd children about their eiti/enship 
status. States ssill be foreed to spend 
millimis id* dollars to do the ss ork of the 
INS. 
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THAT liDl CAllOS SlIOL if) Hli 
.\]Mi.Aiiu: TO ALi. aninRus. To 
i)i:\y Ai 7 : V o.\i: cm ID Si (II 
Access IS HAD IH BI.IC POLICY. 

• Promote misinformation - Incorrect 
assumptions and inapjnopriate figures 
has e been used to blame immigrants and 
their children for economic problems. In 
D)d2. undoeumented immigra nts 
caanprised onls' 1..^ percent of the total 
1. .S. iiopulation. 

• Support racism and discrimination - 
I listoiicalls. Ilnaneialls troubled times 
breed increased racism. Children of 
Lindoc uniented ss orkers should not he the 
scapegoats. 

“Dens ing children ol*undi*cumenied 
\s orkers access lo an education is 
unconstitutional and against the lass.” th.e 
alert stated. 

If 'Sot Based 0 }i Rationality and if 
I 'neoiistitutionaf Then \Miy Proceed? 

I f the eonsequenees far outsseigh the 
benefits, then whs' do some push the change 
in public polics. Seseral thoughts come lo 
mind. Official frustration oser control of 
immigration has led some to look for eass 
“solii tions.” ss ith immigrant children 
perccis ed amongthe most helplessand thus 
CUSS' to s ietlml/e. I he fact that some school 
offlcialstind siaffcomphiln about immigrant 
enrollments in some comm unit lessors eonl>- 
to exacerbate existing tendencies. 

The notion that denial of* eduetUion 
will somehow discourage immigration is 
also a contributing factor, despite the fact 
that no research exists that .“iubstantiates 
such assumptions. 

lixclusionars practices targeting 
children mas also be perceis ed as politicalls 
easier to promote than other options. Some 
proponemsofimmigraiion reform base long 
argued that the ssas to discourage 
undocumented immigration is bs creating 
mechanisms that impact the emplosment 
prospeets f'or those who enter the countrs 
illegalls. One idea supported hs mans 
includes emploser sanctions aimed at 
discouragingthoscss ho hire undocumented 
ssoikers. Such eff orts hosseser are often met 
with fierce opposition from prisatc sector 
interests who depend on immigrant labor. 
Immigrant children base no lohbsists to 



ensure their rights. 

In addition to what is knosvn or has 
been learned in the ssake of the Plyicr vs. 
Doc decision are our fundamental beliefs 
about children. Justice and .simple deeencs . 
Should anyone propose that o///*ehildren be 
denied some things as basic as an etiueation. 
we could anticipate a general uproar. Whs 
ssould it he acceptable then to discriminate 
against snme children'.’ 

IDR.A belies es that education is a 
f undamenlal right and that education should 
be asailahle to all children. I'o deny esen 
one child such access is bad public policy. 
To alloss stales the prerogatis e to exclude 
any child access to education is also bad 
polics'. ds sf'unct ional and eounter- 
productise. .\dd to it the complexities 
required to enforce exclusion and the 
unintended consequences for students and 
communities, and it becomes apparent that 
current attempts to “fix'* immigration by 
sictiml/ing children ssill not ssork. While 
main' educators and children's adsocate> 
bas e let their s oices be heard oser the din 
that is contemporary Washington, all of'us 
ssho are concerned about children must be 
preparedtoaddoLiross ns oiceslothe national 
cons ersation. While it may be in sogue to 
question past public policies, sse should 
neser let go unchallenged fundamental 
belief's about ehildrcn's rights. 

In explaining the basis f'or his decision 
on education fundingequity litigation. .fudge 
Scott MeC'own obsersed that sshile some 
ssorried only about pros iding an adequate 
education f'or “their children." all school 
a g e p e r s o 1 1 s i n Te X a s SS' e re t h e re s po n s i b i 1 1 1 y 
of the state of Texas {\msull children were 
o///’ children (McC'ossn. Immigrant 

students ssho find themsclscs residing in 
Texas (and other siatcst simply because 
thes are part of an immigrant family, also 
happen to be our children. W’e must speak 
out more loudls' in their def'ense. for. if sse 
educators ssho see their faces esers das 
and those ssho see their hopes, fears, joys, 
aspirations and heartbreaks do not speak, 
then ss ho w ill? 

Ri''suiu\ t's 
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CHIME (Clearinghouse for Immigrant Education): Service Provides 
Access to Information on the Education of Immigrant Students 



Awrelio M, Mpntff'mayoriM^ :i 



Schools and communities are 
experiencing rapid social change as they 
work to lay the foundation for the iiiture of 
L'.S. society. Teachers and administrators 
attempt to meet the di\ erse needs of both the 
growing population of li.S.-born children 
(d* color aiul new 1\ -arriv ed, foreign born 
children. Immigrant parents struggle to 
comprehend a new culture and language 
while trying to understand an unfamiliar 
system of public education. Immigrant 
children are caught in the middle. pro\ iding 
culture and language translations for their 
parents and families, seeking to build social 
relations w ith L’ .S.-born children and voung 
immigrants 1 roni other lands, and struggling 
against great odds to succeed in school. In 
iMir public schocds w e must leach students to 
respect all languages, cultures and peoples. 
W e must capital i/e on the cultural di\ eisiiv 
to expand democracv . 

\Uint is cm ME? 

Building a I .S. society where all 
cultures, languages and peoples are respected 
requires infbrmatimi and hard work. To 
suppi)il this impmtant work, the National 
C'oalition ot* .\d\ tK'ates l\^r Students has 
established C II1.MI-. (C learinghouse for 
Immigrant f.ducation ). C l II Mb is an 
interactive clearinghouse and networking 
service that I'acilitates access tt^ educaticmal 
materials, organi/atioiis and indi\iduals 
conccrnetl with the ef!'ecti\c educatiim ol' 
immigrant students. C1IIMF: is available to 
assist schools, parents. ad\ ocates and others 
w 1 k^ support the schoid success of'immigrant 
students and who are working tc) build a 
multicultural soeietv . 

This national center collects timelv 
and current research on issues affecting 
communities tmlav, such as parental 



I CHIME/NCAS 

i 1 00 Boylston Street, Suite 737 
; Boston, Mass. 021 16 

; 1-800-44 1 -7 1 92 



involvement, e\ aluation and placement of 
immigrant and LHP students, culturally 
appropriate support ser\ ices and 
multiculuiral education. Also available is 
information on the cultural background of 
many immigrant groups that can help 
educator^ uiuicrstand the background 
experiences and strengths immigrant 
children bring w ith them to the classroom. 
The center has also recentlv expanded to 
include materials written Ibr parents in 
support of the Mobilization for Hquii> 
project a projeei by IDRA and others 
I'unded bv the Ford Foundation and the 
National C'oalit ion of Advocates for Students 
tiwmgage the public and parents in achieving 
the best possible education for all stinlenis. 
Tliese materials explain educatiimal issues 
in a language that is easy to understand, and 
many are iranslaied into Spanish. A few 
materials arc written in \ iemamese. Chinese 
and 1 laitian-Kreyol. 

Ho\vDocs CHIME Work? 

By cal ling C’l II Mb's toll-free number. 
>'ou can access an expanding collection of 
restnirces to impro\e the educational 
experience of foreign-born children. For 
fast, easy access to resources on educating 
immigrant students, this is the resource to 
contact. Whether educator, parent or 
i nt crested citi/en. v on can recei \ e 
information ard resources on how schools 
can bctler ser\e immigrant students and 
their families. To participate, you can also 
w rite C’llIMF. at the adtlress below. 

C'lilMF stalT members will become 
vour partners in problem soK ing. They w ill 
survey the available resources, help you to 
make netwxirking connections and prov ide 
infbrmatiim about how to order relevant 
documents. For documents, there is a 
nominal fee to co\ er duplication, shipping 
and handling. Other ser\ ices are free, 
including comjdimc'ntary ct'ipies of the 
newsletter .\Vu' To/ctw aiul annotated 
bibliographies. 

Tlw CHIME Collection 

The C'lilMF! collection includes the 
following: 

• Literature: C’ontinually expanding 
compendium o\' articles and research 
evaluated and abstracted on a w idc range 



of topics relevant to immigrant students. 

• Promising Practices: Written 

descriptions of successful efforts 
developed by schools and community- 
based organi/at ions that serve substantial 
immigrant student populations, 

• Resource Usting: A national listing of 
resource centers, community-based 
organizations and individuals with 
resources, experience or knowledge to 
share. 

• Publications: Annotated bibliographies 
de ve 1 o ped p e r i 0 d i ca 1 1 )• o n s pcc i fi c t op i cs 
in immigrant education. Fntitlod.SV/a Vfx/ 
Read in^s from CHIME, these resource 
lists are av ailabletoC'l II Ml' users free of 
charge, as is the quaneiiv' newsletter, 
\t’ir I Dices. 

('HIM I! is a serv ice of the National 
Center for Immigrant Students which is a 
progrant of' the National C'oalition of 
.Advocates for Students (NC'AS). NC.AS is a 
nalion-wide network of 23 experienced child 
adv ocaev organizations that vvorktoimprov e 
access to quality education for all students, 
partieularlv those whoarepttor. members of 
racial and linguistic minm itv groups, people 
vv ho have reeently immigrated to the United 
Slates, and people who are phvsically 
challenged. 1 DR.A is a member organization 
of NC AS, 

In NC'AS published .VfMc Eoices: 
Inmii^nuit Students in L ’..S'. Puhlic Schools. 
the first comprehensive examination of the 
status of'>'CHing newcomers in the nation's 
public schools. NC'AS established the 
National C'enter for Immigrant Students in 
1990 to stimulate networking and 
information-sharing, expand advocacy on 
behalfofforeign-bornstudents.ande.xamine 
emerging federal, state and local policy 1 ikely 
to impact upon their school success. 

Adv ice on immigrant education issues 
is prin ided to the National Center for 
Immigrant Students by a national advisory 
panel of leaders from many different 
immigrant eomnuinities across the country. 

Principal funding for the National 
C'enter for Immigrant Students and for 
ClllMF! is provided bv the Andrew \V, 
Mcihm F(Hindation and the Ford Foundation. 

.\urclui Montcnuivor is the lead Iruincr in the 
ll)R i 1 >i\ ision of rrotcssionul Pcvclopnicni. 
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One ofihc most contro\crsial political 
a 'd economic issues in the I’nited Slates 
loda> is the impact immiuranls entering the 
eountiA will ha\e on the population. Some 
people belicNC immigrants are an 
uneduealed, unskilled burden on our 
economy and lake advantage ornuiny olthe 
ginernmenl funded programs estahlislied 
for the benefit of I’.S. eili/ens. Opponents 
of the I .S. policy on immigration believe 
that "drasi ie steps" must be lakeii to eurb the 
number of’ immigrants entering the I nited 
Slates. Piditieians are expressing thetr 
willingness to suppe^rt measures that vv ould 
close the borders and deny children o\‘ 
undocumented w orkers an edueation. Tliei e 
continues to bea movemenltomake linglish 
the official language of the count rv know n 
thixHighout the vvculd as the '‘natimi i>l 
immigrants." In C alifornia, for example, the 
citizens passed legislation reslrieting 
gov ernmeni funded programs from serv ing 
undiK'umenlcd immigrants, and other states 
are attempting to implement similar 
measures. 

l.n fm- tuna lei V , manv of these 
xenophobic attitudes and false negative 
beliefs about immigrants are fueled more by 
media hvpe and people's fears about tlie 
economy thanby reafitv . History has show n 
us that as the economy deefines. immigrants 
heeiMiic fess and fcss popular and to some 
degree arc blamed for the eetmomy's 
sluggishness, flow aeeurale and lair are 
these myths'.^ Does the immigrant population 
of lodav dil’for that imieh f rom that of the 
past*.’ Does it really eonslilute sucli a great 
burden on our economy’.’ Arc they as 
uneducated as thev arc perceived and do 
they unf'airly bcnclu from government 
funded program established for 
“.Americans*’" 

/k on o my and Jobs 

It is true that the number of immigrants 
entering the I 'nited Stales is increasing, 
rhcrc are many people who believe that 
because our present ceonomv docs iu>t 
appear li^ be able to support the current 
native U.S. population, the added influx of 
immigrants vv ould not oid v hui1 our econom v 
but wiHild also create unemployment and 
financial hardships for many I '.S. citizens. 
What thev fail to see is that as the immigrant 
populatimi creates more demamls on the 



and even spawns the creation of new 
industries to meet tliose demands. 

As for those skeptics wlio claim the 
immigrant pi^pulalimi vv ill "steal" jobs frcmi 
native workers, "there is no empirical 
ev ideneedoeumemingthal the displacement 
effect |of natives from Jobs] is numerieallv' 
important" (Borjas. IdhO). 

Studies >lunv that immigrants 
auuribule to tlie economy ihrougli tax 
pa\menls. job creation, entrepreneurial 
a e I i V i i V . e o n s u m e i' s p e n ding a n d 
neighlxnhooil rev iializaiion. The Alexi.. de 
Toqueville Institute stales tlial immigrants 
also create jobs by raising the produeliv iiy 
ofl'.S. businesses (Wong. B)94). .According 
to R.ANDand thef’.S. Department of Labor: 
flic immigrant woikforce keeps labor- 
intensive industries eompeliliv e and helps 
keep iobs in our country. Immigrants 
made crucial coni ribui ions to ilie 
C *al i fornia economy over llie last 20 years 
and have saved the furniture, garment 
and shoe industries in Southern C'ali fornia 
and the textile industries m Los .Angele^. 

Did you know? 



New York and San Francisco (Wong. 

Dm). 

The l.Jrban Insiiiuic states that immigrants 
add twice as many jobs to the country as 
docs the native-born population and 
contribute to local employment more than 
non-immigrants (Wong. D04). According 
to Business Il'cvA'. "By setting up businesses 
and buying homes, immigrants generate both 
taxes and employment op|X)ilunilies while 
encouraging further investment in the inner 
ciiv" ( Wong. L)h4). 

I^nhlic . issisfance 

In terms of how immigrants benelll 
from and contribute to gm ernment-funded 
programs, the majority ot' immigrants, 
because of their age, make proportionately 
larger contributions to the public fund than 
they will ever receive in terms of benetus. 
The cost of government services received 
by immigrant sis significant I V less than their 
eonlrihulioiis (Simon. D95). According to 



a report by Michael Fix and.IelTrey S. Passel. 
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i)i.\peilinf* Myths - ( (•nnmu\l fm/n /hiyc 
iminigraniscrcalca surplus billion 
S30hillion aniuiall> . Most do not qualify for 
social security benefits, and those w ho do 
arc not granted public assistance until three 
years attenheirentry into the Ihiitcd States. 
Other studies including reports by the 
C alilbrnia Research Bureau, the California 
State Offiee of Research, the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and the I’.S. 
Department of Justice. Immigratiim and 
Naturalization Ser\ ice show that, despite 
high po\e- V rates, immigrants use less public 
benefits then a\erage and are less likel\ to 
become dependent on w el fare { Wong. 1 ). 

liducation l.evcl and Lubov 

■Another false perception man>‘ people 
ha\e of immigrants i.s that the' are 
uneducated and unskilled. The immigrant 
population is similar to the L.S. population 
in that it includes people w ith\aiying degrees 
of* edueation. Some ha\e less than eight 
\ears of formal edueation and others ha\e 
doctorates, fhe educational level of* 
immigrants todav is liighcr than those of'the 
past and continues to improve. (Jn a\ erage. 
the proponion of immigrants with post- 
graduate degrees is greater than the 
proporti(>n of people with post-graduate 
degrees in the native population (Simon. 

Just as the priv i leges that our soeietv 
afTords to its educated people serve as 
i n ce n t i V es for peop 1 e t o bee mn e ed ue at e d . i t 
also so serves as an incentive I'or some to 
emigrate here, ev en for those who are from 
countries as prosperous as this. .As a 
consequence ofthisphenomenon. the United 
States has experieiieed a grow th in our pool 
of people who e.xcel in the technological 
fieldssueh as engineering, mathematics and 
science (Stewart. 1993). With this growth, 
the United States has the potential of 
increasing its productiv it)* and e.xpanding 
into frontiers in many fields of study, 
particularly in technology and science. 

Intp/icudofis for Schools 

In view of* these facts, the negative 
myths of immigrants is unwarranted and 
unfair. Immigrants are educated, are skilled 
and do eonlributc positively to the U.S. 
economy. 

.As the influx of immigrants continues 
and the number i>f immigrant children 
enrolling in (he public edueation system 
grows, educators will need to grovv along 
with them. Statistics show that, in spite of 
the many obstacles immigrant children must 



overcomeasnevvstudents in anew eountiy. 
they persevere and some do as well if* not 
better than LfS. natives. As they complete 
their public edueation. many choose to 
pursue their education f‘urtherand enroll in 
colleges and universities. Interestingly, 
although immigrants are less likely to have 
graduated from high school, they are more 
likely to graduate from college when 
compared to the U.S, native |U)pulation. 

Many in the education field believe 
that "the edueation sv stem is poorly prepared 
tt) meet the special needs of* linguisticall)' 
and cultural Iv div erse students. and problems 
are espeeialK' acute in the secondary level.** 
(Christian. 1994). The need for programs 
that are better able to educate children with 
varying cultural and ethnic backgrounds 
will recpiire educators to create new and 
innovative means of educating these 
students. 

In times like these it is espeeiallv 
important that organi/atiims. such as IDR.A. 
that are dedicated to improving the 
educational (qiporlunities o\' all children. 
f*amihes and communities, to continue to 
serve as strong advocates of immigrant 
education and children, particularly those 
who are at a disadvantage through no fault 
of their own. 

President Lamar of the Republic of 
Texas said in 1 S3S. “It is admitted by all that 
a cultivated mind is the guardian of 
democracy and while controlled by virtue 
the noblest attribute ofman.** Although some 



people may believe the present attitudes 
eoneerniiig immigration are justified or 
rational, we should keep in mind that the 
l-qual Protection Clause ofthc United Stales 
( ‘onstitLilion which afTords us the right to an 
education also allows this protection to be 
"extended to all persons in the country, 
regardless of* citizenship, residence or 
documented status** (C‘ardenas. 1993). 
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Desegregation Assistance Modules A vailable 



I irsf and Second Lanmwqc . ic(/uisition Processes 

/w Drank (iniizaU s, P/i I ) 

1 his training module is dc^'igned for trainersioassisi 
el.issiooin teachers in the processes a non-l nglish- 
speaking student goes thnaigh as he or she acciuires 
1 nglish as a second language I sc this tool to help 
participants hevoinc familiar with the nature of 
languageaiul langitageproficietk v . w ilhlhepiocesscs 
lor ac\|uiring the fii st and sccoiul languages aikl the 
Intel I el.iih *uship between the two. .iiul with the 
1 nglish as .1 seet>iul language (I SI i categories 
P.irtieipants can .iLo .icquire strategies for placing 
limiled-l nglish-profk tent (1 I Pi suuients m the .ippiopii.iie lev el and progr.im 
uisiMKimii 1 Ius2 '-pace module '.omcs uh session luiilmes. a pre posttesi. 
,ind haiuloul and li.iiispaiencv luasicis ilsD\ |A*'s^.''n- 1 M- 1. I uoo sccoiul 
1 dim HI. ,^ti) 



Aviiilahlc from fDRA at 5R35 Callaghan Road. Suite 350. San Antonio, Texas 
yS22S'l DJO: 210/6H4-HIS0: fax 210 6S4-53S0: Eanail: cgoodmaniutxdiwt.net. 
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Signs of Hope in Projects School 

Surrounded by gangs and graniii. J.T. BiackcMiritlgc I’lcmcntary Scliooi is in iho bean oi one ol Ameriea's tlrsi and oldest 
public bousing projeels. lls children and families const iuilc the nation's 1 1 th-pooresl census tract. Its students, parents and teaelicrs, 
its administrators and staff, shoulder the tasks of learning and teaching against a tide of economic stress unseen and overlooked or 
ignored by most Americans. Signs of the strain are not hard to find. Confusion, anger, bum-out and despair happen. 

But if one looks, signs id’hope are also to be found. One sign is the absence of gang graffiti on ov in the school. The school, 
one id' the oldest in the city, was reeimstriietcd some \ ears ago. B\ agreoment among the local gangs, the reiunated school was 
declared off-limits to gang graffiti and gang violence. 

Another sign of hope is the presence ot'graffiti on long strips of white butcher paper hung along one of the school's hallways. 
It is a paper and crayon mural, a hallseape of .'\mer;ean dreams put together b\ students and parents as part ot C hildren s C reative 
Response to Contliet, one of the school's many innmative programs. 

Anvone looking i'or a bright star of hope in a midnight ol discouragement might try reading and retleeting on the mural, its 
pictures and words. The mural projects the children's \ isionol the world they want: enough lood fore\ eiyone: families that arc happy 
and care for each other; clean air and water; lots of animals; you can leave keys in your ear: good schools; graduating and getting 
a job. I31aek people, red people, yellow people, brow n people, white people: W’e all lo\e each other. Basketball courts. I-riendship. 
( lean city. Parks w here we can pla\'. Beautiful gardens. Drug-tree people. C lean houses. .A clean ocean lor w hales. Neighbors who 
help each other. .-\ college education. .\ clean world. 

Sprinkled among the \ isions are action imperati\ es lor achie\ ing such a world: Keep the world clean: recycle; stop killing 
children in school; no cutting down trees: stop the wars; a clean, safe cm ironment; stop the \ iolenee; help the people on the streets. 

On the wall opposite the children's mural is a smaller one by their parents: abetter life for my kids and all other kids in the 
w orld; safe schools; to see children lo\ e and not hate one another. One parent expressed hope that unconditioned love might go out 
to our children w hen they gi\ e us had reports, to teachers w hen they don' t understand our kids, to teenagers who are out on the street, 
to parents who ha\e no interest in the education of their own kids. 

American dreams like the dream of Maiiin Luther King Jr.; like those who wrote the U.S. Constitution and its preamble and 
hoped for justice. American dreams of .American children and American parent.s. Dreams that, to become true, call for a new \ ision 
and hard work. Alongside the parent's mural on a poster hoard is a short poem: 



■■//n' worhl of lonjorrow. they sny when 
it i onies. 

Hill free eveneitv and (own of its slums. 

S(>if von like^^ardens where children can 
phiv. 

Let s make the worhl of tomorrow today. 

The world of tomorrow will care for its 
youth. 

And teach them in all //////gs to search for 
the truth. 

So parents and eluldren. loyetlier lets 
sa\\ 

Lets \ nuike the world of tonuni ffw 
today. " 




^ . ' . . , > A 

\:i< ir^ \ 1 ,..‘ 1 ’’t 

( \ N. .'-'i 

s ih * I ' 




Rcpmitca wuh pc^ml^^lon Iroin .lolm IUmikIi ol'llio .Stin \nfotin> h\prcss-\cn\. 
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Creative CoUaboratives - toniimu ti frimt /v/.uc 

has dropped as much as XO percent and say 
this is because shojipers from Juare/ cannot 
afford II. S. goods (Sciences. 19d5). Only 
t\\ o months afterthedo\ aluation. more than 
20 stores had gone out of business, and 
hundreds ofoniployees were laid off or had 
their hours substantially reduced. 

As if to make matters worse for 
businesses, immigration lawsand regulations 
are being stepped up. ('loser scrutiny of 
those wishing to cross from .luare/ to l-l 
Paso has greatly reduced the number of 
undocumented Mexicans entering 11 Pas(^ 
to shop. 

1 he de\al nation of the Mexican peso 
ami its subsequent effeets on the regional 
economx' have tightened the job market e\ en 
further for immigrant students. 

Bowie High School is located Just a 
few yards aw ay from the barbed w ire fence 
that separates the UnitedStatesand Mexico. 
.Mongthe fence, in clear \ iew ot'the students 
and staff, are fully staffed border jiatrol ears, 
l^order patrol helicopters sweep o\ erhead. 

Hie principal is dynamic, forceful 
anil renowiK\l(see also artieleon Page 1 ). It 
w as onl\’ two years ago that he and liow ie 
High School made the front page of flic 
Wall Sfreef Journal with the headline: 
"Matter of Principle - High School in l-.l 
Paso ( ii\ es the Border Patrol A(*i\il Rights 
l.esson"( ! W3). Itwasthcnthat I ’.S. District 
.ludge Lucius [Clinton issued a restraining 
order barring the U.S. Border Patrol from 
unw arranted searches of l^ow ie 1 ligh School 
students and staff 

/ lojisfoir Texas: Jane Lan^ Middle Sehooi 

1 en years ago. children from aflluent 
families attended Jane l.ong Middle School 
in I loListon. Located on the edge of Bellair 
where the governor of Texas has a home, 
and many ofthe city's pow cr brokers li\ c. it 
w as a school of choice for those who had 
choices, 

W'henthe bottom fell out ofthcTexas 
economy.many ofthe new lyaniuent families 
lost their shirts, their houses and 
eondom ini urns. As they mo\cd out. the 
1 1 o m i n o e ITec t c o n i i n u e d : r : X c 1 u s i \- e r e t a i 1 e r s 
closed their shops, and land prices 
plummeted. Apartments were scooped up 
by new landlords for cents on the dollar. 

At almost the same time, new ly arri\ ed 
immigrants, most ol'them Mispanic. were 
settling in the area. They knew little about 
the city, much less about the infrastructure, 
and they began to send their children to .lane 
l.(uig Middle Schoid. In only a few years. 



the school that was built in the 1950s would 
be reeling from change and uncertainty. 
Two out of three students were now recent 
immigrants. The teachers had known I'or 
many years that the student population w as 
changing, and faculty needed to figure out 
what to do. 

I-ortunately for the school, the former 
principal returned after a short time serving 
at central office administration (see also 
anicleonPage 1 ). He knew that restructuring 
and renew al for .lane Long Middle School 
was needed. He already had the trust and 
rcspeet from the staff who had known him 
lor many years. The .Andrew W. Mellon 
Loundation project had come at exactlx the 
right juncture I'or directed change. 

The L 'uiversity of' Texas a! Id Paso and The 
L niyersify of Houston - nowtuown 

fhe two unixersity pailncrs arc as 
dil'fercntasthcirschool district counterparts 
arc to each other. The L'nix ersity ot' Texas 
at Id Paso (l.ITHP) is a eomparaiixclx' new. 
up and coming unixersity. It is fast becoming 
a major player in border initiatixes with 
fu n ding I'r o m the National S e i c n c c 
Loundation and tiic Pew Loundation. 

1 listoricallx . the L.’TI'P stal'fliax ca tenuous 
connection \o school districts through 
consulting; there is little in the way of 
institutional change or broad-hcscd 
connections. UTL!P students are prima.rilx' 
middle-class, upwardly mobile immigrants 
gix ing the unixersity little exposure to the 
realities and struggles of many poor 
immigrants. 

In contrast, the Unix ersity of I louston- 
Downtownisan older, cstablishcdunix ersitx' 
w ith an iconoclastic air to it. It is right in the 
middle of' downtown I loir urn and has 
adapted itself to the needs id' its students, 
most ol'whom arc immigrants. Read what 
one o fits St udents( the jirojcct's ethnographer 
for the Houston site) writes about the 
unixersity. calling it a "second home": 
l.ocated in the doxvntoxvn area ofthe city 
of Houston, this 10-storv [unixersity] 
building i^pens its doors ex’cry day to 
probably the largest number of recent 
immigrants and international students in 
the stale of Texas, WcL known for the 
extreme dix ersity ofits student body, the 
Unix ersity of I louston - Doxvntoxvn is a 
xvorld in itself. With a student population 
of almost XOOO. this unixersity offers not 
only a learning enx ironment. but also a 
second home for hundreds of students 
coming to the UnitedStates from all oxer 
the world; students who come to this 



country dreaming of' a good etliieatkui 
and a better future (H)RA. 1 996). 

Inifiatives, \etivities and Outeomes 

Perhaps the most important Houston 
initiatixe xvith immediate and direct results 
XX as the creation of an 1:SL component in the 
camjHis' (lifted and Talented V'anguard 
Ih'ogram. It involxed the development of 
alternatixe "dellnitions" and criteria for 
gil'tedand talented students, tlie development 
of strategies for monitoring LSI. students' 
progress for excntual inclusion into the 
regular gifted and talented program, and the 
collection of process and outcome data to 
facilitate replication ol'thc program in other 
sites. 

Because of these Andrew W. Mellon 
Loundation-supported actixities. 25 i.\W 
recent immigrant students hax e panicipated 
in the more challenging courses that are part 
of the pre-International I3accalaureate 
curriculum, one x ersion ofthe campus' gifted 
and talented jirogram. Teachers are more 
receptixe to identifying gifted and talented 
characteristics in recent immigrant students. 
The campus is pre-disposed and readx to 
hax c the gii'tcd and talented program expand 
to include l.L.I^ students. 

1 DRA's role in this initiatixe included 
proxiding the initial ''suggestion" that 
inclusion of immigrant students in gifted 
and talented jirograms be considered as a 
j'U'oJect of the local implementation team 
and bringing together the gifted and talented 
inogram rcprcscntatixcs and LiSl. specialist 
to explore strategies for identifyingthe gifts 
and talents of students w ho speak a language 
other than faiglish. 

In the l-.l Paso project site, oneprograin 
initiative inxolved the entire faculty ofthe 
(jiiillcn Middle School and the Unixersity 
ol'd ex as at HI Paso's (UTI-P) department of' 
education faculty. The (Juillen Middle 
Sehooi campus was added to the Id Paso 
collaboratixe. Because Guillen Middle 
Sehooi is a f'ceder school for tiowie High 
Sehooi. IDRA determined that its inclusion 
in the pro ject would sciwc to strengthen and 
I'uoxide greater instructional support and 
continuitx intheeducational pipeline serving 
recent immigrants in l-d Paso, 

d'he Cluillen Middle School site also 
prox ided a unique opportunity to work in a 
re-constituted school setting and to pilot 
strategies for ensuring attention to immigrant 
related issues. One ofthe first initiatix-eswas 
a stafTdex elopment el'fbrt focusing on sehooi 
renewal. .A three-day renexval retreat 
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Crcafivi' ( oUahorufivi’s - unitnitu’J frnm fufiy Id 

mcludcd icachcrs. ;uiininistmtors. support 
personnel. sludL'nts. paiviUs and community 
reprcscntatiN es. IDKA punided the initial 
impetus for the retreat concept as it explored 
options lor erealinu a co! laborati\ c 
re 1 1 1 io n s h i| he \w ee n ( 1 u i 1 1 en M i d d 1 e Sc ii oo 1 
and and it assisted in the planning 

and diK'umentaiion oi’the retreat. IDRA has 
e\tensi\ e experience in renewal ui\en our 
teacher renewal institute and liducator's 
Perspective iiwentory (iiPl ). an instrument 
measuring the need Tor personal and 
prolbssituial renew al. 

1he invoh ement of teachers and 
administrators in the renewal activity has 
brought renew ed \ igor in meeting the needs 
ofreeent immigrant students. The impact of 
this should not be underestimated gi\ en the 
fact that the\ asi majority oiXiuillen Middle 
Sclund students are immigrants. The retreat 
also pro\ ided a rare opportunitv tor schotd 
personnel to interact with students and 
parents in a unique context that fostered 
mutual understanding and trank exchanges. 
.Already e\ident is a notable shift in the 
participaiils' mindsets and creation of a 
positive adleclive consciousness that w ill 
move the school forward in positive new 



directions. This is based on a commitment 
to hav ing all students, including those who 
arenewairivals to this eountry.be suecesst'ul. 

f-'mcrifcnr I'in (Uni's and Lessons 1. earned 

You do inn become a leader in cutting- 
edge educational policies ami practices 
without gaining some insights along the 
w ay. When ID RA began the Texas 
Immigrant l-ducationC'ollaborative. vvehad 
20 years of jnsthand. ‘1n the trenches" 
e X p e r i e n c e vv i t h schools, p a rents, 
communities and policy makers. We were 
experienced leaders in immigrant issues. It 
also helped that many I DR. A statfare children 
of immigrantsand had theirovvn educational 
experiences as such. The children tor whom 
we speak were once us. 

As we began our work with the 
collahorativ e. we knew the importance of 
context. We knew that schools in Texas 
have been undergoing dramatic changes iti 
the relationships between central olTieestaff 
and campus personnel with local schools 
assert ing greater control over campus-based 
initiatives as a result of* legislatively- 
mandated site-based decision making 
authority. We also knew that, though Texas 
schools have had a long history of dealing 



with immigrant issues, some educators arc 
somewhat reluctant to deal with students 
who have recently arrived in the United 
States, in part because of an emerging state 
emphasis on sclnud outcomes and an 
increased public and community focus on 
school and student accountability forresiilts. 
Though not gripped in the ami-immigrant 
mania reflected in C'alifomia. Texas' lack of 
funding f'or facilities, couplcxl with growing 
enrollments in stune South Texas and urban 
areas, has created stresses in local district 
operations. 

In addition to our existing insights 
about Texas schools, IDRA's long history 
of* actively supptuting community 
invtdv ement provided a base for 
understanding an array o feommunily issues. 
We knew that schools had traditionally 
struggled in their attenipts to expand 
communication with parents and have 
struggled even more so with immigrant 
parents. W'e also recogni/cd that 
communications between schools and the 
private scctorhave been 1 imited, andminimal 
linkages existed between our target schools 
and the local colleges and universities. 

[Because of the long-siandMig 
Ci'cativc Cothtboraiives - < onitntu J on 



A t^o-day rej^ional workshop 



La Caja De Cuentos: 

The Story Box Approach to Accelerating Biliteracy 




■ Txperience bilingual childrcirs 
likMauneilun motiv ales sliidents and 
huilds I .A AS skills 

fl IBuild on authentic cultural and life 

experiences for vtnir reading and 
writing curriculum 

■ lAtend stories into all areas of (he 
curriculum 

n l sc technology as a tool tor enhancing 

a holistic language arts program 



Making Books (*onie .Miv e Siudents learn to readbv reading, reading k^ts 
and lots of hooks Iherelbre molivaling studenls to read w of crilical 
importance loi stiklent success. Dr. Chris (ireen and Ms. Juanita (iarcia. 
II )R A trainers. '\ ill share vv ith you highK practical vv ayslt> interest studcMits 
m llction and non-lletioii texts and to build T’.A.AS reading and writing 
skills III contexi. Thev vv ill show vou vv ays to use cooperativ e structures 
for language arts lessons that foster inlertlepcndcnce. increase simultaneous 
II iieract ion. ensure indivulualaecounlability ami promote equal panicipatioii. 
1 lies will tlcmonstraic exciting ways to extend the literature read into 
creative writing, the visual and dramatic arts, and all the content areas 
inelmling math, science aiul social studies 



■ Learn classiaumi management 
techniques for maximum interaction 
and skills acceleration 



Designed lor: ,\ll grade kindergarten through eighth gratle LTassioom 
tc.icheis. campus ;ulminislralors. hilingnal ami I SI alucators. reading and 
hilingual specialists. I'ltle 1 teachers aiu! central ol lice supLUv isoi s. 



June 19-20, 1996 (Session I) or July 30-31, 1996 (Session II) 

T he IDRA C enter 

( f )\{ i\ I per per\<)i\ 

I tir infid'HKnh >n nr u> t // f at 2 in (}S.p\l \u 
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in\t)t\oment of the state and the region in 
scr\ ing immigrant pupils, the participating 
sites in l-.l Past) and Houston were not new to 
immigrant educatit)n issues. 

In the i<S months that the Te.xas 
Immigrant Hducation Collaborative has 
existed aiul become part of the educational 
laiulseapcs in I d Paso and 1 louston. we and 
t)ur partners have gained insight into the 
process of change. Some of what we 
unco\ ered was anticipated based on our 
know ledge and past experiences. But there 
weie a lew >urprises along the way. W'e 
knew the path go in we now know where 

the “landmines" arc. w hat we have learned 
is summarized in the box on the left. 

The litei auae is replete w ith “projects" 
created and sustained from external sources 
whc»se skeletons litter the educational 
liuidseapes. \ ictimsof'the“Let me show \oii 
how its done" syndrome. W hi let he research 
has clearly pointed to the shortcomings of 
externally posed reform, there is limited 
information on w hat constitutes the neeessaiy 
balance between external cataivsts and 
imernal transformation. .Around the issue of 
immigrant education refonnatthesecondarv 
le\ek there are no moilels. We. therefore, 
siniggle to dellne the parameters on an 
ongoing basis. documentingourpathsas we 
j'u'oeeed. 

bile much has already occurred in 
the first I S months of this project including 
the emergence of new structures, linkages 
and instruct ional practices, much remains to 
be done. C ‘on found ing factors such as school 
stafftiirnover.anti-immigrantscntiment and 
the natural resistance to change have the 
potential o I' eroding the progress made to 
date. Counteracting these factors is the 
commitment ol'thc project participants to 
theirstudents. particularly recent immigrant 
students and their families. This project has 
heightened their awareness of* the need for 
change and \ alidatedtheirbel iefthal change 
is both possible and sustainable. 

Restmrees 

inictvuluii ;il UcN dopmuil Resenreh \ss«h'i.uioii 
( unpu‘-'ish'.\i icpoii ) iloohi. 

Sciences. S ''XlcMcn Peso s I )mp Menns !lii\ s 

More Hill ( lUvl.iil .lu.iic/’ ( i.im is I 1 P.iso's 1 os» ” 
I S \ IthLn l.iniuMr\ 2“. p ) 

/y»i- II i/// S//r« f.lounu(l[\ ehni.iix 2V P^M }Soulli\\est 
I (lition 

Jn\n- f) Supik IS dinrlor of fhe IDRA hivisum 
of Rescan fuaul l\\aluation. / V AlherU orfczis 
(hredor of the fDR f htstifute for I'olnv ami 
I eailersliip <//?(/ //i ////g dira for <ff (lie l/)RA 
Dmsion of professional Development. 
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Texas Immigrant Education Col 
Some Lessons Learned 



jorative: 



1 eachers need extensive support in changing their teaching strategies 
and school structures in wav s that allow them to be more responsi\e 
to immigrant pupil neetls. 

In addition to l-!Sl. teachers, other secondarv le\el it aching staff 
need to be familiar w ith language de\ eloj'micnt thcoi’vand its impact 
on stiulcnts* ahilitv to grasp content area instruction. IlSI. siatT 
should modi fv instructional straiegiestoinelude grouping, eot'pciaiiw 
learning aixl other approaches commonly used at the clcmcniar> 
level tt) suppt)i1 language tle\elopinem insiruetu)n 

l.Sl. is a special program incorporated intti the clemenlarv leacher 
training curriculum with little or no integraiii)n of the topic iiito 
sect)iularv school teacher training prv'grams. This finding confirms 
the need for an expanded staff development iniiiali\e designal 
help current secondarv' !e\el I-Sl. teacliers re-tooi in order to adapt 
f.SL msiruction to the unique needs of* immigrant students with 
varving levels ol'fi>nnal seln oling. .A paiallel efiVirt nuist (‘ocus on 
developing adaptation stratejzics ['or content area teachers \\orking 
with immigrant students who ha\e limited I'uolleienev m f.nglish. 

A potentiallv speciali/cd secondarv level teacher preparation strand 
Is needed but is actuall> not in an> .^lage of de\ eIo[)ment at most 
Texas col leges and uni\ crsiiics. 

fhe linkage between institutions is best created b_v engtiging the 
institutions in a collaboration w here each must pla> inter-eonneeted 
roles. 

!. inking across levels is much more effective if it is I'lK'iised on a 
specitleininativ e in vv bieb middle and high school lev els are required 
to communicate and eollaborate. 

Despite endorsement f'rom the imiv ersiiy president lev ek t’ anslation 
t)f administrativ c “approval" into actual institutional changes is a 
U)ng“tcrm process that must be shepberded through the internal 
vvorkinus of the universitv svstem. 



Active engagement of the principal in the design e.ntl implementation 
ot campus-based innovations is critical, paiiiciilaiiy in the case of* 
immigrant students who arc seen by man> asan almost inv isible facet 
of the student population. 

Immigrant education efforts must engage not onlv cair:piis level 
leaders, hut also include central ol'flce stalT. This is particularlv 
important in systems transitioning to dceentrali/ed decision making, 
since the central office, though relinquishing some authoritv over 
campus i)peration.s. maintains oversight respv)nsibilities in such 
areas as designation of camjnis leadership, eurrieulum and budget 
fiineiions. 



Perspevtivc - i-onnniuul jnm / 

each site (see articles od Pages 3 and 4). 



thout the Schools and Priticipals 

Bo\\ic High Scliool is a large urban 
high selu^ol with an enrollmeni of U)5S 
students. 994) percent of whiuii are (d* 
Mexican background and 12 percent ol' 
wlnun are recent immigrants, l lie scliool is 
located in the Segundo Barr o which has 
long been a port of entry Tor Mexican 
immigrants. The land Bowie is built on 
actiialh belonged to Mexico in recent 
decades due \o the meandering oldhe Rio 
(irandeRi\er.ln B)'^.Ttheniami/al Ireaty 
settled the territorial dispute, and Bowie 
High School was huih on part ol’lhe land 
that re\erted to the I mled Stales. 1 he 
camiHis IS unique because it resembles a 
junior college more than a trauilional high 
school, with separate building> and a 
common area with memorials ami statues 
(see also article on Page .M. 

Paul Strel/in has been die principal ol' 
Bow le High School lor four \ ears and prides 
himselfoii Bowie High School's academic 
ac!iie\enients and the acti' ilies it pro\ ides 
r<M* Students. Ihe school's calculator club, 
math team, diama ilenartmcnt. mariachis 
and ballet Idlbricoare well know n throughout 
the region and the slate. Paul is a nati\e of 
BrookK n. New ^'ork. but considers himself 
a natural i/ed ‘1.1 Pasoan." 1 Ic is an ..id\ ocate 
tif immigrant education and luisa long histoiy 
(if fighting lor educational equity tor 
Hispanic and miiionly stmdents in M Paso. 
He is a frequent speaker on educational 
issues. 

(iiiiMcn .Middle School was formerly 
Bow ie 1 ligh School. In 1973. w hen the new 
Bowic High School building was opened, 
the old building became (iiiillen Middle 
School. Ihe school originally opened in 
1922 and is one of the oide.a schools in M 
Paso. It has an enrollmem of 950 students. 
100 percent of whom arc Hispanic in origin 
and Ui percent of whos . ; re classified as 
recent immigrants, fhe school seizes 
siudents in grades se\en n d eight 

(iiiillen Middle S.liool has the 
distinction ol ha\ ing been ieconstituted. ov 
“rebnilt fiami the ground up." w ithin the last 
\ear. fast spring. i!v; N Past^ distiict 
superintendent closed the seluud and 
required all laeiilt\ and stalft(^ reapnly for 
their jobs. All pi^situms were open to an\ one 
who wished to appl\ and wished to work 
toward forging a ’'new (iiiillen" that w^^uld 
impi(w e student aeadenie pei fornanceand 
he more iespoiisi\e \o the needs o\ the 

Q 




ei'immunity (see also article on Page 3). 

I'onie Kreye, formerly the assistant 
principal at Bowie High School, w'as selected 
as the new principal of Ciuillen Middle 
School. Tonic has assembled a stall ol 
committed educators who share a common 
\ ision regarding where the school will be in 
the year 2000, Tonic is Mexican American 
and grew up in the Segundo Ifirrio. graduated 
from Bow ie 1 ligh Schoolandbelie\ es deeply 
in returning some of wluit she has gained to 
hcrcomnuinity. She says she is a product ot 
the Segundo Barrio and is extremeU’ pnnid 
to be able to work as a school principal and 
scr\e as a role nivnlcl tc^ students. 

Shesa\ s/1 want my student s to reali/e 
that anything is possible if we want it bad 
eiUHigh. but also that education and 
determination arc two ingredients ncccssaiy 
t(^ achiewc (Hir gmils." 

(iiiillen Middle School lacult\' are 
working closeU with faculty from the 
l’ni\ersity ol’ fexas at Id Paso who arc 
aiding them in their restructuring efioil as 
part of the lexas Immigrant ITlucatimi 
( ■ollaborati\e. 

Jane Long Middle School is located 
in southwest Houston in an area known as 
Ik’llairc that was once an enela\ c for young 
professionals until the oil bust of the 1 9S0s. 
The abundant apartment buildings in the 
area are now home to hundreds of immigrant 
families w ho ha\ e changed the character ol 
the ncighborhoiul. The school has an 
enrollment of 1 700 students. 50 percent of 
whom are recent immigrants, .lane Long 
Middle ScluHil is an international school 
w ith students from 30 different nationalities 
in attendance. Se\cnty-two percent of the 
students are of Hispanic origin. 15 percent 
are .Anglo .American. 5 percent are .African 
.American and b percent are classified as 
other (see also article on Page 3). 

I hc pi iiK'ipaf C'lydc 1 lough, is in his 
llrst year as the principal of .lane Long 
Middle Schoed and is an energetic advocate 
for immigrant education. 1 ie has a \ ision lor 
the education of immigrant stiu.ents that 
includes academic and social support 
through a \ariety of school services. An 
example of such support is the .lane Long 
Middle School medical clinic which was 
recently donated b\ a local hospital and is 
stalTed by a nurse practitioner, a soci ’ 
w (M'ker and docti^r w ho sees students free of 



Coming Up! 

Ill June-July, the 
IDRA Newsletter 
focuses on math and 
science education. 



nurture and support immigrant students as 
the\' adjust to a new language, culture and 
school system. They all share the common 
belief that immigrant students can succeed 
academically given the proper suppoii. The 
Idlknv ing responses from the three principals 
w ere obtained in interviews we amducted 
with them this spring regarding their view-s 
on immigrant education({>' questioner. C// 

- Clyde 1 ItHigh. TK - Tonic Kreye. AS' - Paul 
Strcl/iu). 

Q: Reflecting on yourn)urse work atui yonr 
course of stuily. were yon adcijniOcfy 
prejhtred to ileal with a school with iary^c 
innniyrant populutions'/ 

PS: In a nut shell, no. No course work 
that 1 e\cr took in my master’s in education 
and then in my midmanagement eeilifieate 
everprepared me fordealing with immigrant 
students. 

('//; My formal training in 
midmanagement did tiot deal w ith speeillc 
issues of immigrant education, only with at- 
risk Miidents in general. T’.\en as recently as 
three years ago when 1 attended a Harvard 
princi pal's seminar, not one word was 
mentioned about immigrant edueat ion. Very 
little was mentioned about limited-Fnglish- 
proficient (1. TP) students in general. 

TK: [T.mphatieally] Not at all! 1 don't 
kiK'w ifanybody can teach oneto be sensitive, 
but 1 think that il‘ we were to ha\e a class 
where issues on immigrant students or 
immigrant populations are addressed, that 
might make us more sensitive to their plight. 
V\’c need to know about educational concepts 
m Mexico so that we can understand w here 
the students are e‘.miing from and not feel 
that, because they are coming from Mexico, 
they are dumb, so we'ie going to put them in 
the dummy class. That attitude, 
unfortunately, is all too common. 



charge. 

Despite the many complexities 
iiwohcd ill educating immigrant siudents. 
thesethreeprineipalsha\e taken the initiatiw 
to implement policies and programs that 



Q: What infonnadon have von gained that 
von think othenuhninistrators need to know 
in order to meet the needs of nnnnyranf 
students'* 

I i<nrtnni‘ti ofi /•/ 
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Perspective - unUimicd futni /.> 

['I’he areas in w hieh the th ice pri ncipal s 
1‘elt accommodations need to be made ti^ 
provide appropriate scr\ ices for immigrant 
students were the following: registration, 
student records, assessment and placement, 
and counseling ser\ iees.] 

PS: Well. I think that more time needs 
to be set aside for immigrant student intake 
and registration. A lot of administrators 
want to di^ registration very quickly. 1 guess 
ymi get a badge and win a medal il'yiufie 
that guy who can do the registration and 
send someone through the line in 20 minutes. 
Registratimi for an inecmiing immigrant 
student is not giung to get done in a half 
hour. It's going t(^ take many hours in the 
course id'a ilay. There are a lot of things that 
need to be aeeimiplished. so ymi na\ e ti^ be 
prepared to put the time and the effort into it 
and to ha\e a full staff' read\ and able. 



Upcomj xg E ve s ts 



Workshop on Workshops 
(WOW) 

Presented by: 

Intcrcultural Development 
Research Association 

June 10- i 1. 19% 

Austin, Texas 

preceding the Texas niementaiy 
Association (TFPSA) 

Suniincr Work ('onference 

June 26-27. 19% 

The Center at IDRA 
San Antonio. Texas 

( 'ost: per person 

( onfact IDRA to register or i^ct dcrui. 
210 OSd-SiSO. 

""Achieving Academic Excellence 
in Our Multicultural Schools'" 

Presented by 

the Common Destiny Alliance and 
the C enter for Multicultural Hducation. 
University of Washington 

June 27-29. 1996 
Washington. D.C. 

/■or ni<>rc information, call .<01/405-2241. 







Cll: My obser\ ations ha\ e been that 
yiH! have to modil'y placement priK'cdurcs 
and spend time inter\ iew ing parents and 
students about educatiimal careers. Vcnrii 
find that stjmetimes there are signilleant 
gaps [suehas] twoorthreeyears because 
of where the) li\ ed. SiK'ial disruptions that 
some students may ha\e experienced in 
Central America forexample. also contribute 
to these edueatimial gaps. 

Our traditicmal I.Hl^ pre^gram is set up 
fi^r kids frmn Mexico. Those kids adapt 
well. The ones from large cities adapt quickly 
to [I'.S.l American culture. They ha\ e 
relatives and friends here. Htwvjver. the 
kids from C'entral .America, the Middle Hast 
and .\IVica have a far greater level of 
adjustment to make. People dmi't leave 
their homeland if they 're annfortable. They 
leave ftn* a reason. Our ancestors left their 
homelands because of lack td'opportunit) . 
scK'ial upheav al and war. Thev left \o find a 
better place. 

7'A'.- W.:ll. manv of' them tlon't have 
records vv ith them. Ifthev- come f'rom a rural 
school, thev- hardly ever have recmxls with 
them. If' they come right aert^ss the border 
from Juare/ schools, they do have their 
records with them, but our l:SL- counseku' 
sits dovv n and talks to the parents and we let 
them know what the policies are. We let 
them kiunv about residenev- policies. We 
dmi’t ask forany sort of'lNSdocumentation. 
We let them know hovvev er. that the address 
they give us will be checked, because we're 
very clear with regard to the ptdicies td'the 
district. 

PS: What. primaril\-. you are asking 
the student for is a birth certificate, a shot 
record and a ixcord f'rom a prev ious scluud. 
Administrator^ used to ask for prtud' of 
citizenship vvhich cannot be done. It's not up 
toa high schc.o! orgrade school administrator 
to ask a child their citizenship. It's none o\' 
our business, and. reall)- what it basically 
comes down to is. we can't deny children 
attendance at our school i f'they are htimeless 
and tell us that they liv e in our area. 

We had a familv that came intt) 1.1 
Paso and stayed w ith a C'atholic Services 
.Annunciation House. They fled Nicaragua 
vvhereboth parents were killed. The students 
didn't stop off at the local school to get a 
drop out record. 

We find it veiy difficult to obtain 
records. We aren't afraid to make phone 
calls ev en to Mexico or ev en South .America. 
The key thing is we tieed to have at least a 
biilh certificate so vve know where we stand 
as f'ar as chronological age. and then we deal 



from there. Rcctnds are v-cr\ . verv tcuigh to 
emne bv. 

( ll: If a kid has reem-ds. he or she 
falls itito the guidelines. If not. he or she is 
jdaced in a chromdogicallv- age appropriate 
grade lev el. Another opt itm is the newcomers 
class vvhich is cotnprised of students who 
are under schtuded recent itnmigrants. There, 
they learn linglish and fill in skill gaps. 

Q: ll'lHtti.s ifivn/vcd ifichcckino the student s 
address/ 

TK: Wehavea field worker whc^giK's 
out and checks to make sure that the address 
that was given is one that the parent and the 
student tK'cujues. lie gcK's there aintiine 
between 5:00 a.m. or 1 ():()() a.m. If they are 
not residitigat the address that they giv e us. 
then 1 have an option as a principal ti^ ask f'or 
records of bill payments and tell them the\ 
need \o tnake residency here legal. 

PS: Wc hav e field workers that gi^ on 
hopie visits. Most parents wmk. so it's 
dif'flcult tt^ find an v one at hmne. We go 
there manv times. In a case where a student 
is found not to be liv ing at the address, wc 
give them five davs \o appeal due to an 
extenuating circumstance. 

O: I low are nuini<.^rant students 

appropriately placed in classes / 

PS: That's a ver\ difficult issue, but 
thereat Btuv ie. vve find it f'airly easy because 
vve have a large number td' classes that vve 
can place an immigratu studetit in. W'e have 
different prt^granissuch as the High Intensity 
Language Training (HILT) program and 
tutr newcomer program \'or under selunded 
recent immigrants. 

I think a \o{ td’administratm*s will find 
It V erv di f'flcult to place immigrant students 
in the right classrotmi setting. Age and grade 
placement are ntd the way to go. You must 
place a student on where ability lies, and a 
lot of administrators in secmidary schools 
don't vv ant tt^ be btahered with that. They get 
a child who is 16 vears edd and they 
immediately say. “OK. put him in a freshman 
class”: “Put him in a Md^lumiore class, give 
him a mixed nund^er oferedits.*' That’s not 
the way tt^ do it. \Aui’ve ged to place them 
no\ ehrontdogically but aca^rding to their 
ability level so thev- dtm't fall behind. 

TK: At mir schtud. vve have an 1-SI 
counselor vvIk^ speaks to the parents and in 
an informal interv iew to see v\ here the student 
IS coming from. If. after the itderview. vve 
feel that the student bekmgs in the tiew amiers 
program vve place him or her there pending 
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Perspective - ionft/wcJ from (fUiic 14 
the district testing. 

C !!: If a student has been in school 
and has a \s orkingknou ledge oflaiglish. he 
orshe isplacedin f-Sl. l.e\ el 1 . Ifthe student 
comes in and has gaps, or he or slie has a 
fiinetional literae\ !e\ei in the home 
language, he or she is placed in the 
newamiers class. That student's goal is to 
mo\e into the beginning 1*SL class. Some 
stiklentscan go into 1*SL Le\el 1. 2 ore. If 
a student is struggling in ITSL 1 , he or she is 
an ideal candidate for the newcomers class. 

There is a district-wide placement 
sNstem for all IT-Ps. Rather than reiinent 
the s\stem, we add to or build in steps to 
identify kids that fall outside the guidelines. 
W e prm ide the o.\tensi\e inter\ iew option 
tiuhe standard L.\S [Liinguagc .Assessment 
Scale] test. 

[Note: .Mi three sites ha\e different 
methods of assessing their students. 
L.anguage assessment is iK)t an exact science, 
and the results of any language assessment 
instrument ma\ need to be adjusted. Students 



should be monitored for a gis en period to 
obser\e the appropriateness of class 
placement. During that time, adjustments 
can be made to placement deeisitms. The 
Newcomers Centers base prt)\ided a 
\aluable eurrieulum option for instructing 
underschooled students. SiudentsiTjayatteml 
for one \ ear. after w hiehtime.the\ transit it)n 
to regular f.Sl. classes.] 

O: li ha! kind oj cuunsclin^ services are 
availahle. nr should he availahle. ftn recent 
iiwnif^ran! smdems '/ 

PS: W e ha\e more programs than a 
lot of schools because we ha\ e been able to 
use Title I funds and funds from other grants 
and to work with IDRA and the Mellon 
foundation. So we have been able to bring 
on mtueaHinselors. We ha\c two counselors 
per \e w ho w ork w ith our l:SL students and 
newcomer students. Wo also ha\e two at- 
risk coordinators assigned to that program 
alone. So we're doing more counseling, and 
we feel that w e need to do a lot ofeounseling 
with these new students. Resources mean 



that you need extra counselors, extra 
personnel to work with students, 

CH: Of our four counselors, three are 
bilingual, one per grade le\el. The sixth 
grade counselor is not bilingual, howeser 
the sixth grade assistant principal is bilingual. 
The at-risk coordinator helps to fill in the 
gaps. .Also, as part of a partnership, w e ha\e 
a full-time social worker who pixnides us 
w ith a link to the home. 

Q: l\Hl you speak to the issue oj w hat the 
social aud janiily needs of ret cut immigrant 
students Lire aiul how you are tiyiuy help 
students in this arcii’/ 

PS: ^'ou get an immigrant student, 
and you just don't put them in a classroom. 
^‘ou ha\ e to find out: Do they ha\e clothes 
\o w ear'.^ Do the parents need a job? Do we 
need to go out and help them'.' Do they ha\c 
the w ater on in their house*.^ A re the\' wearing 
the right type of shoes? Do they have the 
right type of clothes for this climate'.^ 

Perspective - c t»nnnucJ on posic /6 



Highlights of Recent IDRA Activities 



In March. IDR.A worked with 4,735 
teachers, administrators and parents 
thrmigh 90 training and technical 
assistance acti\ities and 72 program 
sites in 13 states. Topics ineliuled: 

♦ Coca-Cola \ alued ^*outh 
Program Implementation 

♦ Teaching Content: I-.SI. 
Strategies 

♦ Math and Science Circles 

♦ Adult Literaev Outreach 
Imunatioiis 

♦ Ciender and Racial Bias 
> I lijas del Quinto Sol 

♦ C hapter Requirements 

Participating agencies and school 
districts include: 

V Biifl'alo Island. .Arkansas 
•V New Orleans Parish. Louisiana 
L.agie Pass Independent School 
District ( 1ST)) 

0 Letor C'ounty ISO 
(ialliip-McKinle\ Cmint\ 
Schools. New Mexico 
o l ylerlSl) 

Weslaco 1ST) 



WA 

OR 






CA 



MT 


NO 








MN ^ 


ID 


SO 


\wi ; 


WY 




r- " ■ ’.MI 




NE 


L lA ■ 


LT • 


. . 


j;- -V IL ;IN 1 


CO 


KS 


: MO , ^ ^ 



mf: 



-mi 






{ PA t if/ CT 



'■ 'I > VA 



AZ 



NM 



ok; 



TN 



NC r 



; AR / 



■' sc 



TX 



i.MS:AL\GA /" 

VZt , ' • / 

sis 



W ^ 

V 



LA 









IDR.A staff pro \ ides services to: 

♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ Ollier decision-makers in 
public education 



Services include: 

V training and technical assistance 
'■> cvaluati^m 

- serv ing as expert w itnesses in policy 

settings and court cases 

- publishing research and professional 
papers, books, videos and ciiiTicu la. 



I 'or information on l()RA services for ytutr school distrii t or other yroup. contui t IDR I at 210 hS^-SlSO 
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h’rspvi fivi’ - « tfunnm «/ //«»m / ' 

In ^^5 percent the eases ihcie's a 
moneiarv problem in inimiurant lu)ines. So 
we need to educate administrators and 
teaehers that it's Just a lot more than 
elassroom work. V\ e iteed to be altunetl ti> 
the social scr\ ices needed. 

C'U: There are some big things that 
we see. l-ormaiiy of the immigrant 1‘amilies 
from Central America and Africa, this is a 
\ erv o\ eruhelming. urban em ironment. A 
huge urban school system, large schools. 
Long [Middle School] is larger than many 
of the \ illages they eomc Irom. In order to 
support the faniilN unit, the kids quiekly 
adapt to [l ^S.] American culture and urban 
scene. rhe> are quick to learn \ erbal l .nglish. 
\ou start to see role re\ersals. The kids 
beeonie interpreters at clinics. Ibr the 
apartment manager, etc. The ride of the 
student expands, and they begin to assume 
adult responsibilities. Many are not prepared 
for this. They sometimes take ad\ antage of 
tlie parents' lack ol' knowledge. \\'e'\e 
responded to that b\ ensuring that we ha\e 
bilingual counselors atul teachers and a 
bilingual social worker, fhe social worker 
works\ eiw closely w ith the families, offering 
assistance not onl\ w ith responsibil dies, but 
also pro\ iding support and heljdng parents 
to maintain their elTeeti\ cness as parents. 

I'K: Immigrant families are in need of 
an array of social ser\ ices that are not 
traditionall\' pro\ided by the school. ^'(nI 
ha\e to go to outside agencies lor that, and 
that is \ ervdiflleult because oflheeuibaeks 



in social seiwices. for those that remain, 
there is a \er\ long waiting list. W'e're 
tr>ing to meet some of' our parents' needs 
through our \er\- strong P'fA that is 
l'uo\ itling parenting classes, fhe focus ol‘ 
the classes is to inform them wherethe\ can 
go to obtain hcl|'i in such areas as geitii'ig 
their medical records brought up to date and 
w here the\eangow henilicy (Indthemsehes 
in a crisis. 

O: ll ’luif charddctisfic.s do you look for in 
hiriny jandiv to work with miniiyrant 
students/ 

TK: 1 he (list thing 1 look lor is 
somebod)' who knows the eommumt\, 
because if\ou don't know w ho you serv ice, 
how can \ou meet their needs'.’ .Another 
question I ask is, what strategies are you 
going to use to help students not onl\ cope 
with a change in curriculum but also a 
change in emironment and language'.’ 
.Anotherthing 1 look I'or istheircommitment 
to after school extraeurrieiilar aeti\ities 
because a lot of these kids don't ha\ e much 
to go home to. So. if you are willing to 
sjionsor a club, if you're willing to do 
something exiraeurrieuhu'. that's also an 
indication that you are w illiiig to work. 1 he 
I'act that \ on care enough to take time from 
> oure\ er\ day S:()() to job is mdieatw e 
that if vou don't know enough, you are 
w illing to learn. 

One of the things that !'\e asked m\ 
faeultx to obtain is an 1!S1. endorsement. 
.Since we are esscntialK' an l.Sl. school 



where all students speak L.nglish as a second 
language, all our teachers need to know how 
to teach content based h.SL. Iwentually, I 
would like e\eryone to get a gifted aiul 
talenteil endorsement. 1 would like to 
tli scout inue tlie honors classes and ha\e 
e\eryone teach a gil'ied and talented 
currieuluni. fhe higher the expectations, the 
higher students will reach. 

The \iews of these three successful 
principals who are creating iniio\ations in 
immigrant education demonstrate how 
educators need to be response e to students' 
situations. While they did not reeei\ e formal 
instruction or preparation oiL'best practices" 
in immigrant education, they have been 
guided b\' sound jirineiides regarding the 
education of limited-l-nglish-proneient 
Students and a \ision of' schooling that 
produces success for all students. The\ 
pro\ ide a lead that others would do well to 
follow. We. at IHRA. feel fortunate to be 
associated with them through the lexas 
Immigrant L.diieation (.'ollaborati\ e and 
thank them for sharing their \ iews. 

IU">>ouri ('s 

( \pj>lKiI I i't I iim m tni}ni\r iini 

/ «//#f W .islnnjUoii l)( . 

fh l\o)} .\frColfton n cdumiuni 

iissth uuc in fhe fPR.t PiM^ton n( Pi utcwnnuil 
PcM’loynieni. Jiainua (nn\hi ijn c<hutUn*n 
assoi uuc in ihe //)AM Divi^iini t>t Pmtcssiofuil 
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